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FOR THE FRIEND. 
ANCIENT BOOKS. 
Concluded. 


[he instruments used in writing were as various 
as the form and materials of ancient books. When 
brazen, leaden, or waxed tablets were employed, a 
needle, called a style, was used, the upper end of 
which being smooth and flat, served to make any 
erasures which oceasion required. 

Styles were, at first, most frequently formed of 
iron or brass, but angry disputants having sometimes 
fatally used these pointed weapons, they were pro- 
hibited, and the metallic styles were superseded by 
those of ivory, bone, or wood. 

For the purpose of writing with ink a calamus was 
employed, formed most commonly of an Egyptian 
reed, from which the instrument took its name, Per- 
sons of distinction often wrote with a calamus of sil- 
ver. Though the use of quills seems to have been 
early known, yet the reed was for a long time pre- 
ferred. In the figures which adorn many ancient 
manuscripts, a writing desk is represented, with a 
scapel for trimming the pen, compasses for measur- 
ing the distances of the lines, and scissors for cutting 
the paper. 

The ink of the ancient manuscripts seems to have 
resembled a pigment more than the thin liquid used 
in modern writing; and though less fluent and less 
adapted torapid and continuous movement of the pen, 
was much more durable than the modern article. 
The soot of lamps, and the coal of ivory and fine 
woods powdered, mixed with gums, and diluted with 
acids, were the principal ingredients in the com- 
pound. In ornamenting works of celebrity, the an- 
cients spared no labour or expense. Many of the 
manuscripts now extant, contain numerous pictorial 
ornaments, consisting of flowers, cyphers, and even 
historical compositions. For these ornamental pur- 
poses, and sometimes for the whole text of a book, 
red, purple, blue, and gold and silver inks were em- 
ployed; and such was the high perfection which the 
ancients attained in the preparation of these substan- 
ces, that books are now to be found in many of the 
European libraries with colouring and gilding almost 
as perfect and fresh, after the lapse of centuries, as 
they were at the time of their first execution. 

The most ancient Greek manuscripts extant show, 
that writing, in early times, must have been a very 
slow and tedious process. The letters being all capi- 
tals, of a square and stiff character, were probably 
formed as distinctly and separately as they would 
have been if engraved on wood or stone. After 
several minor improvements, the capital, or uncial 
character, gave place to a more easy and expediti- 
ous form of letter. 

The upright and square forms were changed to 
curves and slopes, which retained a considerable 
resemblance to the original letter, though capable of 
being used with much greater freedom and facility. 

Those who copied hooks for gain, taking advan- 
tage of the discovery of this running character, were 
not content with joining the letters of each word, 
but combined them together into a species of short 
hand. The books of the tenth century abound with 
contractions, abbreviations, and symbols. 


With all the facilities, however, which could be 
given to manuscripts, it is easy to believe that 
books must have been scarce and dear; accordingly 
we find that the possession of literary treasure was, 
for centuries, principally confined to persons of con- 


siderable opulence, or to religious and literary insti-| 


tutions. 

So great was the value of books, that the present 
of a single volume to a monastery, entitled the donor 
to a daily mass for his soul, and oftentimes to com- 
plete priestly absolution for his sins, the book being 
offered with great solemnity upon the altar of the 
chapel. The bishop of Winchester, in 1299, borrow- 
ing a very valuable copy of the Bible, gave a bond 
for the return of it, drawn up with much form and 
solemnity;—a practice which we should not much 
dislike to see revived in modern times, as many a 
goodly private library, which now suffers from in- 
veterate book borrowers, might, under the whole- 
some regulation imposed upon the bishop, escape 
these depredations. 

Many of the ancient books appear to have been 
formed of square leaves, stitched together somewhat 
after the present fashion, and covered with linen, silk, 
or leather, When formed of dyed skins, or of parch- 
ment, they were frequently rolled up in scrolls. One 
side of the skins only being written upon, they were 
joined together sometimes to the length of several 
yards, and rolled upon a cylinder. To each end of 
this cylinder was affixed a ball made of wood or 
horn, and often ornamented with silver, gold, or pre- 
cious stones: on the outside was generally written 
the title. In the oriental countries it was, and we 
believe is still customary, to roll up their books in 
the manner just described, and envelope them in an 
elegant and costly covering, with a syllabus of the 
contents of the work inscribed upon it. The Greek 
father, Chrysostom, has made a very beautiful illus- 
tration of the text—* In the yolume of the book it is 
written of me,” by supposing that the word trans- 
lated volume, in reality signified the wrapper or en- 


velope upon which the general title of the sacred vo- | 


lume was written; and that the words, “ the Messiah 
cometh,” were inscribed upon the book of the law 
and prophets, as being the sum and substance of the 
whole. 

This opinion, we have no doubt, is well founded, 
asa more appropriate title could not possibly have 
been inscribed upon the prophetic writings; the very 
design of which was to point to the introduction of a 


higher and more enduring dispensation, by the com- | 


ing and sufferings of Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

The history of ancient books, and their transmis- 
sion to modern times, is one of great interest when 
connected with Biblical study and criticism, and 
much very interesting matter in reference to this part 
of the subject might be given which our present 
narrow limits forbid. 

To those who feel any inclination to pursue the 
subject further, we would recommend that excellent 


work entitled ‘* Horne’s Introduction to the Study of 


the Scriptures,” as well for its references to other 


authentic sources of information, as for the instruc- 
tive matter which is contained in its own pages. 
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The humble, in the parable of the day of 


judgment, forgot their good works, “ Lord, 
when did we so and so?’ He that does good, 
for good’s sake, seeks neither praise nor re- 
ward, though sure of both at last. 

Penn. 


| FOR 

Having amused myself with making a few 
extracts from the eighth and ninth numbers of 
the Gardener’s Magazine, a work replete with 
fcurious and valuable imformation, I have 
thought they would form an agreeable variety 
for the literary department of *'The Friend.” 
A taste for gardening is spreading in this coun- 
try, and there are few more innocent and 
healthful indulgences. The temper of mind 
which the regulated cultivation of natural his- 
tory, and more especially of botany, tends to 
form, is one of cheerfulness, contentment, and 
piety. Yet, it is melancholy to reflect, how often 
men have turned a deaf ear to the instruction 
of the book of nature. Among no class of 
learned men has infidelity found more nume- 
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rous advocates, than among the mere natural- 
ists. Devoting their lives to the details of their 
science—to exploring the inexhaustible forms 
of the material world, they have too often let 
the moral lesson which they might have been 
taught escape. The mere study of classifica- 
tion is barren of all moral truth; and amidst 
the most glorious displays of Almighty benefi- 
cence, it is possible for purblind science to 
perceive nothing more noble than the proper- 
ties of matter, and the relations of form and 
colour. lam not about to write a sermon, or 
}a treatise on education; but the train of thought 
|to which the above reflections lead, may show 
the theoretical errors of those systems of edu- 
cation which have latterly become fashionable, 
and which confine the training of the youth to 
ithe cultivation of the senses, which attempt 
iby the study of mere physics to give to 
the expanding intellect, that strength and 
stature, that @race and manliness, which are 
imparted by the diligent and joint applica- 
tion to ethical and metaphysical, to classical 
jand mathematical studies. Yet I would not 
be understood as wishing to depreciate the va- 
| lue of natural history as a superadded science. 
|.''o one whose principles are built upon the 
| fixed basis of moral truth, the study of natural 
science will prove a source of inexhaustible 
i delight, leading his mind continually to new 
views of the goodness and wisdom of the Crea- 
itor, and teaching him continually lessons of 
| love and kindness to all around and beneath 
jhim. ‘The genuine effect of true learning upon 
the heart is the farthest possible from that of 
the spirit of infidelity, to which so many of the 
exclusive votaries of natural history have en- 
slaved themselves. I had no intention in pen- 
ning a preface to the extracts which follow; of 
entering into a discussion of these high mat- 
ters, but my pen has followed the train of my 
thoughts, and I am not unwilling to express 
my sentiments respecting a branch of study, 
the value of which, great as it unquestionably 


is, has been much overrated. aM 
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HORTICULTURAL VARIETIES. | 


On prolonging the season of hardy fruits. By J 
Forres. 


sy covering currant and goose berry bushes with| . 


bunting or matting, he preserves the fruit in good | 
preservation till after Christmas, A covering of| 
bunting he supposes to be the most efficacious, and | 
says that he has successfully retarded by its use, 
peaches, plums, apricots, and cherries, without in-| 
juring their flavour, to a late period of the season, 
covering the tree just when it begins to ripen. An- 
other correspondent states, that having tied a paper 
bag round a fine bunch of grapes which were ripe by 


the end of the 8th month, and leaving it on the vine,} * 


he cut the bunch on the first of the $d month follow- 
ig, in a perfectly good and highly flavoured state, 


The art of ornamenting, showing, preserving, and| 
packing cucumbers, grapes, plums, and other fruits, 
whose principal beauty consists in their delicate bloom. 
By Robert Gauen. 


“ We have all read with delight ‘the butterfly’s| 
ball’ and * cock robin’s wedding, but who ever he ard | 
before of the cucumber’s toilet? The former ple vased | 
usin the nursery, to make the latter is the grave 
business of hard toiling men. Madame Cuc vamber! 

s first to be made straight by being put in corsets—| 
a is then to be delicately painted, not with rouge, 
but magnesia, and as a smooth skin, in her code of | 
fashion, is the greatest of blemishes, she is covere d} 
with artificial prickles, and her head surmounted | 
with a faded flower. This, though it seems like 
jesting, is no joke, though it is an art of which we} 
poor cis-atlantic rustics are as yet ignorant. ‘Among | 
florists and growers of prize fruits, manual decora- | 
tion is of equal importance in many cascs with suc- | 
cessful growth; the petals of the carnation require to 
be dressed on a card; the cucumber straitened, and | 
the plum powdered with artificial bloom.’ To se- 
cure a delicate bloom to the cucumber, it must be 
protected by two pieces of glass, one beneath and 
one above, from the damp of the soil and the drip of 
the lights. To procure great length, small girth, 
and the straitness of a gun barrel, which are the 
points of beauty in a cucumber, it is placed between 
two pieces of wood, which are drawn together at 
night, and serve as reflectors of solar heat in the day. 
By this means the fruitcan be lengthened from eight 
or ten to ten or twelve inches sefore cutting the | 
fruit, it must be kept between the se strips for at least | 
twenty-four hours to render it perfectly strait. if 
the bloom is injured by the process, it is put ina 
blooming box, an ingenious contrivance, which the 
fashionables might imitate to advantage, and is | 
there delicately dusted with magnesia. The next} 
process is to supply the prickles, which are apt to be | 
too loosely scattered on fine fruit to please the eye 
of connoiseurs. For this purpose a kind of Talio- 
cotian process is performed, the prickles being taken | 
from other fruit, and neatly festa ned by means of | 
gum water; so distributing them over the surface 
as to imitate nature. ‘To render the cucumber per- 
fectly beautiful, the decayed blossom must appear 
still adhering to the summit; if this be wanting, aj 
wise gardener will supply its place by one taken | 
from another fruit. When all this delicate manipu- 
lation is performed, and three cucumbers (a leash, as 
the knowing ones term it) of equal length, size, ar- 
rangement of prickle, and bloom, as perfect a match, 
in short, as possible, are obtained, the hi: appy pro- | 
prietor may hold up his head at a flower and fruit| 
show; and after the F. R. S’s, and the right honour- 
ables, who preside at these festivals, have deliberated 
the matter with becoming gravity, he may receive 
the service of plate, or the silver tankard, which is to 
reward his patriotic exertions. All trades have their} 
fashions. ‘The London fruiterers restore the bloom 
of their yellow grapes by fumigating them with sul- 
phur, and dust their plums with “* powder blue” to 
renovate their beauty. The green grocers of Peters- 
burg practise arts which remind us of Chinese in-| 
genuity and patience. Among other schemes for 
supplying the markets, they buy up the ends of as- 
paragus that has been used at the tables of the great, | 
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| stalks outside, and sell the whole as genuine aspara- | 


| gus, 





Telfaria Pedata.—An extraordinary climbing plant, | 
rom the eastern coast of Africa. 
| feet long, and eight or ten inches in diameter, full of | 
seeds as large as chesnuts, which are as excellent and | 


The fruit is three | 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
SCRAPS, 


From my Port Folio. 


Thomson’s hymn at the conclusion of his 
poem of the Seasons, is a popular production 


|agreeable as almonds, and when pressed yield an | muc h read by the young, and familiar to most 


j abundance of oil, equal to that of the finest olives. 
Perennial; on the margins of forests, enveloping 
the trees with its branches. Plants have flowered 
in the stove at Bury Hill. Mr. Telfair has sent seeds 
to the Isle of Bourbon, New Holland, Otaheite, and 
New Zealand, and will thus have the honour of givy- 
ing a most useful vegetable to mankind at large, as 
well as a name to a new and very beautiful plant.” 





“ Moss Roses.—A few leagues from Evora, (Por- 
tugal,) in a north west direction, is a small village 
called Alcovas de Roses, from the quantities of beau- 
tiful moss roses growing wild about its hedges in 
every direction. They are as numerous as the black 
berries in our own hedge-rows. 





* Covent Garden Market.—The first peas from the 
open ground were produced on the 17th of May, and 
so!d for three guineas (fourteen dollars) a quart. 
The same day ‘the best new potatoes sold for 2s. 
(45 cents) and 2s. 6d. (55 cents) per pound. Straw- 
berries, from the 17th to the 30th of May, varied 
from Is. 6d. (33 cents) to 2s. 6d. (55 cents) per 
ounce. ‘he first strawberries from the open gar- 
| den came to market on the 31st of Mar.” 





“The ingenious valet of the cucumbers above 


|named, has invented another scheme equally amus- 


ing and curious; and resembling somewhat the de- 
vice of the learned doctor Martinus Scriblerus for 
relieving “ consumptive or asthmatic persons, by 
bringing fresh air out of the country to town by 
pipes of the nature of the recipients of air pumps.” 
This is no less than creating an artificial climate 
around each particular bunch of fruit, by directing 
upon it a stream of heated air. A large hollow iron 
globe is heated by means of large lenses or mirrors 
by the solar rays. Tubes proceed from the globe to 


| those parts of the plant which require warmth, and 


the globe being open at each end, a current of heat- 
ed air continually passes through the tubes, and is 
| said to answer the desired purpose.” 





No fruit improves more by cultivation than the 
gooseberry. At the shows in Engiand they are often 
seen to weigh more than a Troy ounce. 





“Chelsea Botanie Garden, July 9th.—There are 
now in flower here three hundred sorts of wheat, 


viz. fifteen species, with their varieties; forty sorts of 


| oats, and eighteen of barley.” 

“ The tulip bed of - Strong at Shepherd’s 
bush, is said to contain more choice and valuable 
sorts than any in the ne ighbourhood of London. 
The spare roots were sold this season for about 
£500. One poor looking man gave £18 (80 dolls.) 
for one bulb! 





Conveyance of Sound.—The wide spread sail of a 
ship, rendered concave by a gentle breeze, is also a 
good collector of sound. It happened once on board 
a ship sailing along the coast of Brazil, 100 miles from 
land, that the persons walking on deck, when passing 
a particular spot, always heard most distinctly the 
sound of bells, varying as in human rejoicings. All 
on board listened and were convinced, but the phe- 
nomenon was mysterious and inexplicable. Months 
afterwards, by comparing notes, it was ascertained, 


|that at the time of observation, the bells of St Sal- 


vador, on the Brazilian coast, had been ringing on the 
occasion of a festival; the sound, therefore, favoured 
by a gentle wind, had travelled over 100 miles of 
smooth water, and had been brought to a focus by 
the sail in the particular situation on the deck where 
it was listened to. It appears from this, that a ma- 


carve a new summit, colour it, add a bloom, make up/chine might be constructed, having the same rela- 
tion to sound that a telescope has to light. 


the ends so prepared in bundles, with a few fresh| 


readers. It was formerly a favourite with me, 
but of late has not pleased me so well; much 
of it I think might have been advantageously 
omitted, and for aught that appears, it might 
have been written before the Christian dispen- 
sation had been heard of; and although this is 
a subject of too sacred and awful a nature 
perhaps to be much dwelt upon in a poetical 
way, yet in a work professing to celebrate the 
goodness of the Divine Being, to omit all allu- 
sion to the most signal instance thereof, seems 
rather amiss. ‘The following lines were occa- 
sioned by a late perusal of it. 


But can I muse in silence? can a Being, 
Though fallen, and unworthy, and encompass’d 
With evil, self-induced, but yet the object, 
Almighty Father! of thy care and love, 
Endow’d by thee with a reflecting mind, 

And power to utter what that mind conceives— 
Can he muse on thy goodness, and be mute? 

Though glorious thy creation—this fair world, 
And countless worlds around, array’d in beauty, 
Harmoniously their several tracks pursuing 
Through regions of unmeasur’d space, evincing 
Infinite wisdom and Almighty power ; 

So great and glorious all! that well might David, 

When pondering their immensity, and feeling 

The utter nothingness of man, exclaim, 

Lord! what is he, that thou art mindful of him ; 

The son of man, that thou should’st visit him ? 

And though thy throne, high o’er the Heayen of 
Heavens, 

In glory inconceivable, be placed, 

Yet art thou mindful of the poor in spirit— 

The contrite one, that trembleth at thy word. 

And these stupendous monuments of power, 
Walking in brightness, shall decay and vanish ; 
For matter, howsoe’er sublime in form, 

Must yield obedience to the laws of nature, 
By thee ordain’d, and be dissolv’d and perish. 

Not so the spirit thou hast breath’d in man! 
The undying principle of life—the power 
Through endless ages to enjoy, or suffer, 

The Immortality which thou hast given, 

Is of more value than a thousand worlds ; 

Yea, infinitely precious in thy sight! 

So infinitely precious, as to lead thee, 

Even Thee, the Eternal One! from realms of light, 
To assume the nature of thy poor lost creature ; 
Descend to walk on earth—a man of sorrows— 
And die, to rescue from eternal ruin 

The guilty, hopeless being, thou hadst made. 

Yes, I must muse in silence ; vain are words: 
There is no power in language to express 
The deep emotion of the adoring spirit, 

When contemplating such unbounded love! 


——00 





Ice.—The remarkable winter which we have 
had has produced a curious state of things. 
We are told, says the Boston Palladium, that 
the supplies of ice for Martinique, St. Thomas, 
and Havanna have been shipped; and also for 
all the southern part of the United States, New 
Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, andas far sout) 
as North Carolina. But north of Wilmington. 
including all the towns and cities as far as Pro- 
vidence, the supplies have almost totally failed. 
The supplies for Charleston and New Orleans 
are said to be redundant, which have already 
gone. 


| 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 


THE WALDENSES. 
Continued from page 154. 


|bivouacked among the snows and rocks for 
| fear of their enemies, and their enemies de- 
iserted the villages for fear of them.’ At 
jlength they entrenched themselves on a lofty 
/mountain which “ rises between two torrents, 
whose dark and rocky channels unite in a nar- 
| row angle at the foot of it,”’ and to which there 
| was but one approach, and that very abrupt. 
| Early in the spring this position was attacked, 
‘at first unsuce essfully, by the French general, 


The pleasures of their simple day 
Beyond their native valley seldom stray ; 
Nought round its darling precincts can they find, 
But brings some past enjoyment to the mind; 
While hope, that ceaseless leans on pleasure’s urn, 
Binds her wild wreath, and whispers their return.’ 
Wordsworth. | 
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briety and temperance, industry, without the 
inordinate love of gain, unbounded hospitality, 
charity, which seeks its object even among its 
enemies, universal kindness and fellow feeling 
such are the fruits of that faith, which has 
found in the vallies of Piedmont, humble, but 
dauntless assertors. Pr. @&. 
spinal 


To the Editor of the Friend. 


The revolutions of empire, and the changes 


We will not stop to detail the adventures of but repeated assaults compelled the defendants | which time has effected in the condition of na- 
the Vaudois during their exile, nor will our|to yield one position after another, until at|tions, are calculated to awaken “ melancholy 


limits permit us to follow them in their unsuc-| length the place was no longer tenable, and |reflections on the mutability of human 


cessful attempts to recover their possessions. | the last moments of the ill-fated Vaudois seem- 
The only results of these ill-timed efforts were| ed to have arrived. Preparations were made 
the loss of the protection granted to them by| for an overwhelming attack; ‘* mules were 
the canton of Berne, and their consequent re-| brought up laden with gibbets and halters, and 
moval me the territories of the protestant| the whole country invited to witness the exe- 
princes Germany—and here, could they|cution of the last of the Vaudois. At day 
have nt n aaa ted to renounce their coun- | bre sak the French sounded the charge—not a 
try, they might have enjoyed their religious|shot was returned; the only remaming post 
rights without molestation. But the ties whic hi was carried, but not a Vaudois was to be 
bound them to their vallies were too strong to|found.’’ The little band was first discovered 
be easily broken, and an opportunity at lenath| retreating over a neighbouring mountain, hay- 
offered for their return, which was eagerly em-| ing effected their escape by sliding down a 
braced by the fugitives. In the summer of| precipice hitherto deemed impracticable. Sud- 





1689, they secretly assembled, to the number| den reverses at length compelled the duke of 


of 800 men, on the shores of the lake of Geneva,| Savoy to make peace with his unoffending sub- 
which they crossed under the command of one} jects, and even to become himself an exile and 
of their pastors, to commence a journey of 200] a fugitive among those whom he had so lately 


miles over a mountainous country occupied by| driven from their native land. ‘The Vaudois 


an immensely superior foree, for the purpose} were, for a time, confirmed in the possession | 


but scarcely had their sove- 


of “expelling the usurpers of their hearths, | of their property; ' 
reign recovered, by their aid, the 


and recovering the possession to themselves.’ 
The sufferings of this little band of cae xd} his ancestors, when a considerable number | 
exiles in crossing the rudest mountains of Sa-| were again compelled to seek a refuge among 
voy, whose defiles were filled with their ene-| their protestant brethren, under circumstances 
mies, were such as none but a race of moun-| of the greatest cruelty and treachery. No 
taineers could have endured. Ignorant of the| other event of interest seems to have occurred 
passes of the Alps, they were compelled to| until the reign of Napoleon, by whom the Vau- 
trust to the unwilling guidance of the peasants! dois were raised to a perfect equality of civil 
by whom they were perpetu: illy led astray) | rights with the catholics. But under the new 
among rocks and precipices, whose sides were| regime they became subjects of the 
concealed by dense fogs. They had thus pass-| Sardinia, and are, to this day, exposed to re- 
ed over a large portion of those wild re gions | strictions scarcely less burdensome than those 
which separated them from their country with| to which their fathers were subjected during 
little opposition and in singular security, when,| the middle ages. 
on the eighth day of their journey, they were | injurious is the regulation which confines them 
army of 2500 regular | to certain narrow limits containing but little 
troops, whom the *y attacke d without hesitation, | arable land, scarcely accessible but at the most 





| 


encountered by an 


routed with great loss, and unwearied by a|imminent risk, and from which their increas-| 


forced march and a desperate battle, imme-|ing population can, with the utmost difficulty, 
diately commenced, by moonlight, one of the} gain a most scanty subsistence. 

steepest and most painful ascents which they | common circumstance,” 
had yet attempted. Here their perseverance 


was to be rewarded, for, when day dawned, 


* It is no un- 
says Ackland, 
the most romantic rocks to meet with a little 
crop of barley that seems as if transported 
they beheld, in the distance, the |there by enchantment. A spot level enough 
their native Inlls, and, with one accord, they|to retain the soil, and a lofty crag to protect it 
knelt down, and poured out their feelings in| from the wind, supply sufficient stimulus for 
prayer and thanksgiving to the God of their| their exertion: and many acres of hay are cut, 
fathers. They descended into the vallies,| which cannot be carrie “l down to the hamlet 
climbed the intervening heights, dispersed an-| until snow enough has fallen to level the in- 
other detachment of their enemies, and once|tervening obstacles.’ The Vaudois are exclud- 
more occupied their paternal seats. The tri-| ed from all offices; are allowed to practise in 
umph of the Vaudois was, however, far from| no liberal profession; are prohibited from re- 
being accomplished : surrounded by the com-} building their churches, and even compelled 
bined forces of France and Savoy, they could| to erect screens before them, to remove 
only hope to maintain a partizan warfare until|the eyes of the catholics a sight so offensive. 
the approach of winter should drive their ene-| Under these difficulties, it is delightful to find 
mies from the field. ‘* They were felt every} that they retain their ancient simplicity of cha- 
where, yet to be found no where: they were | racter; their purity of morals, and the sound- 
constantly divided, and ever uniting; they|ness of their faith. 


summits of 


Scrupulous honesty, so- 


|be as delusive 
throne of 


king of 
fare not.” The 


Of these, one of the most | 


“among | 


from | 


gran 
deur.”’ In the wise 
the seeds of 


of Providence. 
dissolution are implanted with 
the germ of existence; they grow with our 
srowth, and strengthen with our strength. As 
it is with man individually, so it is with na- 
tions collectively; history is but the 
changes in governments; the exertions of some 
to rise into dominion, the struggles of others to 
preserve their existence, and the downfall « 

each in succession, to gratify the ambition af 
rising and more powerful rival, which may rule 
for its allotted period, then moulder away, or 


ordering 


record of 


be crushed into pieces, leaving its ruims as the 
only memento of its former existence. All 
exhibit the instability of human institutions, 
and prove the hope of rearing, from mutable 
materials, and by human wisdom or ingenuity, 
a political fabric, which shall be proof against 
the encroachments and vicissitudes of time, to 
as the dreams of the alchymist. 
who vainly sought to eliminate from inanimate 
matter an elixir, which should confer upon 
its possessor an immortality of youth, beauty, 
and health. 

It is not nece ssary, however, to look to other 
countries to relics of govern- 
jments, which have submitted to the laws of dis 
|solution; nor are the pages of history the onl) 
| depositori s, where we 





discover the 


may seek for evidence 


of the existence of nations which “* were, but 


attention of the traveller, as 
he passes through the now thickly settled states 
iof the west, is often arrested by the remains of 
rude encampments, or the receptacles for the 
dead, which are scattered even beyond the 
Mississippi, and are the only remaiming, and 
now nearly obliterated rec ords of a nation, o1 
nations, which, in ages long since past and for- 
gotten, held 
continent. 

lity, the scenes of the 


their sway over this extended 


These spots were, In all probabi- 
last strugvle between the 
|former inhabitants and their ruthless invaders; 


they fled to the 
jerected for their defence, and here 


fortifications, which they had 
either 


| submitted to the yoke of servitude, or, what is 


| more probable, were immolated as victims, to 
igratify the vengeance of their barbarous con 
jquerors. O f the origin of these nations, it is 
now vain even to conje cture; their ve ry name 
lis blotted out for ever; and of all they may 
sufficient 
| gleaned to justify a supposition, that the ¥ had 


tadvanced in civilization far beyond those who 


lonce have been, there can only be 


immediately succeeded them. Compared with 
them, the dynasties of Europe are but the ere 

yesterday; and contrasted with the 
| total destruction and oblivion in which they are 
‘involved, the empire of Rome is not yet * 


‘nor the republics of Greece left”’ 


ations of 


vone, 


a desolation 
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Tn 


cae 


and a waste. 
territories and terrors, but fragments of 
once mighty empire are 


that 
yet found scattered} 
upon the shore s, where she first encountere d/ 
the raging flood of barbarism, which ultimate- 
ly overwhelmed her; and many relics of her 
former gennsons still clothe her “seven eter- 
nal hills’ with dignity and beauty The glory 
of Greece has long since de parte cd, and her 
sons submitted to the voke 
its turn, “ strugeling for 

but sufficient 


ofa nation, 
its very 


now in 
existence;”’ 
illustrate 
once was, and amply to reward the amateur 
and thes cholar for visiting her shores; 
phy still delights to wander there, as 
scenes of her childhood; and around her mould- 


remains to 


philoso- 


ering temples and desolated cities, as at the | 


tomb of 
but original governments of| 
America, the very tradition of their existence 
is lost in the multitude of years 


her beauty, art yet lingers to weep; 
respects the 


as 


winch have 


rolled over the graves of those who died in 
their defence, and their sepulehres stand insu- 
lated and alone, of all that their genius may | 


have planned, or their ingenuity executed. 

And the uncivilized extirpators of that long 
forgotten race, where are they? Our forefa- 
thers, who sought, in the wilds of America, an 
asylum from persecution, or a retreat from the| 
turmoil of their native land, 
with open arms by a_ people 
the leaves of the forest, 
as the children of nature, but sagacious in 
council, and brave in the field. Where are 
they now? Have their wisdom and their valour| 
repelled the encroachments of their enemies 
or has gratitude withheld our hands from ag- 
gression’ Alas! gone; their 
council fires have been quenched in the blood | 
of their tribes, and the hatchet les buried 
where the arm that wielded it is mouldering in 
the dust. 


were received 
numerous 


rude and unpolis hed | 


no—they too are 


A few wretched and degenerate descendants 
now wander, as outcasts and aliens, 
where their fathers were 
Gritfhas quenched that fiery eye, and want sub- 


dued that noble front and bearing, which once} 


characterised the 
not dead to the 


sons of the forest. Ina mind 
s of nature. it must ex- 
cite a train of melancholy and painful reflections, 
to gaze upon the few age 


who yet linger 


sympa athe 


dand venerable chiefs 


bones of their ancestors; and it requires no ef- 
fort of the imagination to read, in their manly 
but mournful countenances, that the thoughts 
of other and happier days are preying upon 
their spirits. ‘These forests and those fields 
have been the theatre of all their pleasures, 
and all their hopes; here they passed the joy- 
ous hours of youth, and here anticipated an 
old age, cherished by 
noured by their nation. 
is strangers, 


their friends, 

Here they first 
and sheltered, as friends, 
who have 


those | 


very rewarded their kindness 


men 


by despoiling them of their home 

country. The anticipations of youth have 
proved delusive; 

have never been realized: 


Rome is indeed stripped of her| 


| nificent cities 
what she| 


to the| 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


as | 


in a land} 
once lords of the soil. 


‘around the spots hallowed by the} 


| 
and ho-|} 
met, 


Let us, as a nation, learn wisdom from the 
calamities of others; lest our injustice to the 
|many who have gone, and our ingratitude to 
the few who are left, may call down upon our 
posterity a just re tribution for the injuries we 
have inflicted upon the defenceless and uncivi- 
lized Indian, and hasten the arrival of that pe- 
riod, when, to use the words of a native author, 
‘the wide spread ruins of our cloud-capped 
towers, of our solemn temples, and of our mag- 
»’ shall, like the works of which 
treated, become, in their turn, the 
mere subject of curious research or of idle con- 
jecture. C, 

Lith month, 7th, 


we have 


1827. 
ae 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
| Infide ls more credulous than Believers in the 
Scriptures. 

Nothing is more frequent, than the charge 
of superstition and credulity, which is brought 
| by modern unbelievers against Christians, for 
living assent to moral evidence of such force 

as to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet 
ithe fact is, that the charge of credulity attaches 
| with unanswerable force to those very reject- 
lors of divine revelation. 

i few illiterate 

cumstances, 


lor they admit that 
Jews, devoted to external cir- 
and to a national religion, con- 
quered their prejudices, and published an um- 
versal religion, which was free from the nu- 
|merous rites and ceremonies of their nation; 
I that they taught religious and moral doctrines 
surpassing the wisdom of the brightest hea- 
‘| the ns—subdued the power and policy y of the 
Jews and Gentiles—speedily propagated their 
jtenets among many nations—and conquered 
the pride of learning, without divine assistance. 
The opposers of revelation admit, that many 
| persons united in propagating a forgery, which 
jproduced them no advantage; and that not 
one of them was induced, either by promises 
or by threats, to betray it plot, or to disown a 
testimony, which exposed them to inconveni- 
ences. A man may endure inconreniences 
for lis country, to obtain wealth or power for 
himself, or in defence of a false religion which 
ihe believes to be true; 


but unbelievers cannot 
| point out a single individual who exposed him- 
self to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, 
|which produced none of those conveniences. 
According to the creed which they profess, 
|impostors were attached to virtue, and volun- 
| tarily endured every evil, in order to propagate 
opinions that were beneficial to socie ty, but de- 
| trimental to themselves; that bad men reform- 
ed the religion and manners of all nations, or 
that good men attempted it by fraud and im- 
posture. They admit that a few ignorant fish- 
ermen were able to make proselytes, in Oppo- 
sition to power and prejudice, to eloquence 
and learning; that crafty men chose for their| 
hero a crucified malefactor, and suffered every | 
evil in order to establish the religion of an im- 


| 





and their] | postor, who deluded them by false promises, if| 


he did not rise from the dead. It is much easi- 


the expectations of manhood | er to believe the facts recorded in the New Tes-| largest tribes within the United States is stated 
and old age hi 1s| tament, than to suppose them false, and be lieve| at 54,000. 


the first Christians should act 
principle that is natural to men. It is as con- 
trary to nature that men should prefer shame, 
affliction, and death, to esteem, comfort, and 
life, in support of a falsehood, as that the dead 
should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang 
unsupported in the air. All the mysteries of 
the gospel shall be clearly and satisfactorily 
explained, when the unbeliever can show how 
these, or any other things, could have been ac- 
complished without supernatural assistance. 
How little credit, then, is due to those pre- 
tenders to wisdom, who are obliged to admit 
things more incredible than those which they 
reject or disbelieve! ‘Though they aflect to re- 
semble the ancient sages in wisdom and good- 
ness, yet are they inferior to them in both these 
respects. 


against every 














The wisest heathen sages acknow- 
ledge their own ignorance, and the imperfec- 
tion of their faculties; their pretended succes- 
sors are self-sufficient and disclaim all assist- 
ance. ‘The former laboured to discover argu- 
ments for the comfortable hope of a future 
state; the latter to erase all apprehensions of 
it. The former paid great deference to things 
accounted sacred, while the latter turn every 
serious thing into jest and ridicule, and open- 
lv advocate immorality of every kind. The 
heathen philosophers spared even false religion 
for its political benefits; while the modern un- 
believers attack the gospel, which is not only 
capable of doing much good, but has also pro- 
duced the greatest blessings, moral, soc ial, and 
political, in every nation that has embraced it. 
They who will not, by the 
proofs already exhibited, be convinced of the 
truth and certainty of the Christian religion, 
and be persuaded to make it the rule and guide 
of all their actions, would not be convineed 
(so far as to influence their practice and reform 
their lives) by any 


arguments and 


other evidence whatever: 
not even though one should rise from the dead 
on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 


Horne. 
—@j—- 


England.—The 
some of the sandy soils of England, stock them 
iwith rabbits; and rabbit pastures 
lealled warrens. _ The extent of warrens varies 
trom 100 to 3000 acres. 

with walls of stone or turf. 


Rabbits in 


these are 


‘They are enclosed 
The varieties em- 
‘loyed as stock are the common gray, and sil- 
ver gray breeds. In severe weather in winter 
they are fed with hay, turnips, and oats, &e. 
There are twenty warrens in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, which contain together 10.000 





acres. One warren at Brandon, in Suffolk. 
returns 40,000 rabbits in a year; 20 rabbits 
| per acre is the usual produce; the carcass de- 


| frays the rent and taxes, and the skin is profit. 
One gentleman in Berkshire raises rabbits of a 
| pure white, the skins of which sell high. Ma- 
iny of the silver gray skins are dressed as furs, 
‘and exported to C hina, to be worn by the man- 
| darins. 

the four 


Indians.—The whole number of 


The Creeks 20,000: the Chero- 


come upon them, when not one prop is left to| the absurd consequences that must follow from | ke es 9,000; ,C hoctaws 21,000; and the Chick- 


prevent the weight of sorrow and of ye 


vars| such a supposition. 


It is more credible that} 


from overwhelming them with infirmity and|God should work a miracle for the establish- 


despair. 


ment of a useful system of religion, than that 


jasaws 3,62 It appears, from more recent 


information, that the number is probably much 
greater, and is rapidly increasing. — NV. Y. Cour. 
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GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
Continued from page 174. 

The two following selections are strikingly 
illustrative of the truth of the principles ex- 
pressed in the foregoing part of this article. 
The first is extracted from “ An account of| 
the Lite and Travels of John Churchman, a 
minister of the gospel in the Society of Friends, 
late of Nottingham, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania,’”’ who performed a religious visit to 
Friends in England, Ireland, and Holland, from 
the year 1750 to 1754, and exhibits the effica- 
cy of submission in a humble individual to the 
call of divine wisdom, and the effects of oppo- 
sition in another to the requiring of duty. 

The second is taken from a ** Collection of | 
Memorials concerning divers deceased Minis- 
ters and others of the People called Quakers, 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and parts adja- 
cent, from nearly the first settlement thereof 





to the year 1787.” This work contains 162 
memorials, nearly all of which are testimonies 
to the sufficiency of the divine light to consti- 
stitute “a holy, spiritual, pure, and living mi- 
nistry, where the ministers are both called, 
qualified, and ordered, actuated, and influenced, 
in all the steps of their ministry, by the Spirit 
of God.” 


“ Having often remembered a remarkable account 
given me when in England, by our ancient, worthy 
triend, John Richardson, which, as it made some im- 
pression on my mind,] committed to writing, and now 
reviving, think it is worthy to be 


gard to the time of the occurrence, viz. 

“* Peter Gardner, a Friend, who lived in Essex, 
had a concern to visit Friends in Scotland ; but, be- 
ing low in circumstances, and having a wite and 
several children, was under discouragement about it. 
The Lord in mercy condescended to remove his 
doubts, by letting him know he would be with him, 
and though he had no horse to ride, and was but a 
weakly man, yet he would give him strength to per- 


form the journey, and sustain him so that he should | 


not want for what wassufficient. And having faith, 
he laid his concern before the monthly meetin, he 
belonved to, with innocent weight ; and !’riends con- 
curring with him therein, he took his 
the east side of the nation, through Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and Yorkshire, and coming to a week day | 
meeting at Bridlington, where John Richardson then 
dwelt, he lodged at his house. In the evening, the 
doors being shut, Peter asked him if : - Friend lived 
that way, (pointing with his finger.) John told him 
he pointed towards the sea, which was not far from 
thence; he said, he believed he must go and se 
somebody that lived that way in the morning ; John 
asked him if he should go with him. He said, he be- 
lieved it would not be best, and so went to bed. 
“*In the morning, when John’s wife had prepared 
breakfast, he thought he would go and see if the 
Friend was well, but found the bed empty, and that 
he was gone, 


journe y alc ne 


but soon after Peter came in, to whom John said. 
Thou hast taken a morning walk, come to breakfast 
And that before they had done eating, a friend from 
the quay, or harbour, (the way Peter Gardner pointed 
to over night,) came in, and said, ‘1 wonder at thee, 
John, to send this man with such a message to my 


house,’ and related as follows, viz. That he 


came to 


him, as he was standing at the fish-market place, |! 


looking on the sea,to observe the wind, That he 
asked him if he would walk into his house. To which 
Peter answered, that he came for that purpose, (this 
was in the twilight of the morning,) that when he 
went into the house, he inquired whether his wife 
was well, to which the man answered, that she was 
sick in bed, and invited him to go in and see her; he 
said, he came so to do. Then being conducted into 
the chamber, where the sick woman was, he sat down 


by her; and after a short time told her, the will and 


preserved, being | 
nearly as follows, though | was not particular in re- | 


at which John Richardson wondered; | 


.jsons and several of the hands | 


THE FRIEND. 





resignation of her mind was accepted instead of the| 
deed, and that she was excused from the journey | 
which had been be ‘fore her, and should die in peace 
with God and men. Then turning to the man (her 
husband) he said, Thy wife had a concern to v sit the 
churches in another « sountry be yond the sea, but thou 
; wouldst not give her leave; so she shall be taken 
from thee; and, behold, the Lord’s hand is against 
thee, and thou shalt be blasted in whatsoever thou | 
doest; and reduced to want thy bread. So the man} 
seemed angry with J John Richardson, who said to 
him, ‘ Be still, and weigh the matter; for I knew not | 
of the Friend’s gomg to thy house, but thought he} 
was in be dy and did not inform him about thee nor 
thy wife, at which he went away. So Peter pur- 
sued his journey towards Scotli und, John Rich: deen | 
and another Friend going with him to Scarborough | 
on horseback, (for he would not let them go on foot 
with him,) he kept before them full as fast as they} 
chose to ride; and when they had gone 





way, he gained ground of them, and John said he w as| 
filled with admiration, for he seemed to go with more| Friends; in 


slight and ease, he thought, than ever he had seen} 
any man before; and riding fast to ove srtake him, he | 
thought he beheld a small white cloud, as it were, 

encompassing his head ; when he ove rtook him, John | 
said to him, Thou doest travel ve ry fast; Peter re- 
plied, my master told me, before | left home, 


promise to me. 


“* When they came in sight of Scarborough, Peter 
said, take ine to a Friend's house, if there is any 
there ; John replied, I will take thee to the place 
where | lodge, and if thou art not easy there, I will} 
go until we find a place, if it may be; 
chardson took him to his lodgings, and just as they 
entered the door, they heard some one go up stairs, 
and anon the woman Friend of the house coming 
down with a neighbour of hers, invited them to sit 
}down; and in a short time Peter saith, Here is light 
jand darkness, good and bad in this house. The wo- 
lees after she had got them some refreshment, came 
jand asked John, * W ho hast thou brought here?’ ‘A 
jman of God, he replied. Having a meeting at Scar- 
|borough the next day, John Richardson staid with 
him, and said he had good service; he also went 
with him to several Friends’ 


houses there, and he eee, 
quently spake his sense of the state of the families 

ibut as the *y were near entering one house, Peter| 
| stopped and said, My Master is not there, I will not 


|go in; so they turned away. 
! 
ow Next morning, at parting, John Richardson aske d! 


him, how he was prepared for money, telling him | 
|the journey was long; to whom Peter answered, | 
thi: ive enough ; my Master told me | should not want; | 
and now a bit of bread, and some w a r from a brook, 
refreshes me as much a meal at a table; but! 
| John insisted to see how much money ae had, which 
was but two half crowns; and upon which John took | 
a handfull of small pieces out of his pocket, 
forced Peter to take them, telling him it was as free 
” Ito him as his own, for so the Lord had put itinto his 
a art; thus they parted, John and the other Friend 
rs returning home. 





} sa set 


and 


‘In about two weeks ¢ 


i(dbetore 


ifterwards, the 
died, as Peter 


man’s wife 
had foretold; at 
man had three ships at sea, 
jhis son was master of one,a second son was on board 
another, and in their voyages they were ali wrecked 
jor foundered, and their cargoes chietly lost ; 


mentioned) 


}that time same 


; his two 


after broke, and 
to want 
| had bee ‘nin 


man soon 


could not pay his debts, 
bread before he died, though he 
good circums if not very rich. 

** John Richaréson furthe r said, that after some 
jtime he heard Peter Gardner was dead 


but came 


ances, 


,» In Cumber- 
land, on his return from Scotland, and being attach- 
ed to him in near affection, he went to inquire how 
he ended. 


** John Bowstead, a noted Friend near Carlisle. 
gave him an account, that Peter had been through 
Scotland, and came to Carlisle, and the small pox 
being there, he took the infection very suddenly, and 
lay ill with it. So J. Bowstead went just as the pock 
was coming out on him, and took him to his house ; 
they never came out kindly, but swelled him very 
much, so that he was blind, and died about the se- 





that he| 
would give me hind’s feet, and he hath performed his| 


wing drowned; the| 


13 





venth day, was quite sensible to the last, and knew 


the states of those who came to see him. He had 
enough to pay his funeral charges.’ 
(To be continued.) 
—j— 
OHIO AND INDIANA EPISTLE. 


Continued from page 176. 

The parade which is made in the epistle to 
| Ohio and Indiana, as in all their 
their “ high and holy profession,” “ 
good for evil,’ “committing their cause to him 
| who judgeth mghteously,” 


others, of 
rendering 
“strictly regi arding r 
justice and equity in all their conduct,” &e. 


&c. together with the professions of experi- 


| enc ing so much love and condescension, and 
sheet Te ir| comfort and favour, are a mere cloak, design- 


ed to conceal their outrageous conduct toward 
which, so far from committing 
'their cause to him who judgeth righteously, 
| they have taken it into their own hands; and 
| most manfully contended, vi et armis, for pos- 
| session of property to which they had no just 
| claim, and to the exclusion of the rightful own- 
ers. ‘These scenes of outrage and oppression 
rise up in loud condemnation against all those 
smooth pretences, and will stand as a lasting 
|} monument of the inconsistency be ‘tween the 
le conduct and professions of the seceders. * By 


so John Ri-| their fruits ye shall know them. 


The same rending and dividing spirit which 
has desolated some of the fairest portions of 
ithe Society in this land, made its appearances 
at a very early period after Friends were first 
ES ithered to be a people, and assumed the same 
\specious and goodly professions as it nov 
does. John Steele, an eminent and powerful 
minister of the gospel, bore a noble testimony 
against its hypocrisy and deceit; in which he 
says, * The doctrine of that spirit is so smooth, 
‘| that. many cannot see a hole in it, but its 
iture is to divide Friends asunder, like stray 
| she ep.” Language more accurately descriptive 
of the doctrine and conduct of the se paratists 
at the present day, could scarcely have been 
used. Under the garb of great pl: unness, an 
}exterior appearance of 





na- 


sanctity and humilit 

| wlosse d over with high profe ssions of gos 3 
| love and concern for the cause of truth, many 
are from meeting to meeting 
house to house, 


going and from 


‘leading captive the silly,’ and 
by good words and fair speeches are deceiving 
the simple. We have and known the 
| hypoe risy and sophistry of some of these, 
lwho have privily insinuated themselves 
| families, under pretence of religious concern, 
| won the esteem and affections of unsuspec 

| persons by flattery and attention, and then ss Lv 
used every artifice and persuasion 
them away Friends; to poison their 
minds with prejudices and discontent, u 
| they have completely destroyed their peace and 
| he appine ss, broken up the harmony ande om rt 
of domestic life, and spread cloud of gloom 
and-sadnessover scenes where, but little while 
ago, contentment, affection, and peaceful en- 
joyment reiened. 
ing; 


seen 


into 


to draw 


from 
a3} 
rill 


Weare far from exageerat- 
we speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and there are many whose bitter and sor- 
rowful experience will fully confirm the accu- 
racy of the picture we have drawn. 

When we see men who have thus been 
spreading their disorganizing and desolating 
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a 


saan ' r 
principles in the neighbourhoods where they| ciety to dwell upon the watch, to “ be sober 


live, and breathing forth a pestiferous influence] and vigilant,’ 


upon the social circles in which they have been 
wont to mingle, until they have poisoned all 
within their reach; when we see such men 
roaming abroad in search of new prey, and 
endeavouring to extend their ravages into dis- 
tant regions, assuming at the same time the 
meek and sacred character of ministers and 
messengers of the gospel of peace, and taking 
into their mouths the most awful and responsi- 
ble professions which language can express, we 
freely acknowledge, that we shrink back with 
horror and dread, as from the most inveterate 
and dangerous enemies to the happiness, the 
welfare, and the harmony, both of civil and re- 
ligious society. “ ‘The words of their mouths 
are smoother than butter, but war is in their 
hearts: their words are softer than oil, yet are 
they drawn swords.” ‘Their mein is goodly| 
indeed, and their professions plausible, yet) 
these are but the gilding which render the bait | 
more alluring to the prey. Well may we ex- 
claim with the patri urch, ** Oh, my soul, come 
not thou into their secret, and unto their as- 
sembly, mine honour, be not thou united.” | 
We are thankful in being able to say, that 
notwithstanding the ere manner in| 
which the separatists speak of Friends, they) 
are not “ the feeble few”’ oe h their e pistles| 
would represent them. Many, it is true, have| 
seceded, but the Society is still a nume rous| 
body; and its meetings are maintained w ith | 


> and to * mark them that cause 
divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 
which they have learned, 
for they that are such serve not our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, but their ownselves, and by good 


words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of 


the simple. LuTHER. 


—>_— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELIAS HICKS. 


(Continued from page 175.) 


At the next preparative meeting of Green 
street, the elder and overseer, so often men- 


| tioned in this narrative, informed the meeting 


that ** Leonard Snowden had been visited for 


joining with others out of gospel order, and at| 
other times accusing an approve d minister of} 


holding and disseminating principles and doc- 
trines very different from those held by our re- 
| ligious Society, without substantial foundation, | 
| contrary to our united judgme nt previously | 
expressed, thereby defaming his character, and 
manifesting disunity with the meeting.’’ This 
charge was, at the suggestion of the Friend 
| who introduced it, condensed and altered as 
| follow s: **'The overseers have visited Leonard 
Snowden on his manifesting such a degree of 
| disunity with the monthly meeting, that it is 
our sense he has lost his service as an elder.’ 
This charge was (not without opposition) 


and to avoid them;| 


been falsely called an interference with the 
business of a meeting for discipline; whereas 
it was the resistance of an interference with its 
own privileges. It is of little moment, in ec- 
clesiastical as in civil affairs, where the hedge 
erected for common defence is broken down. 
It is not a protection, if every part be not kept 
inviolate; and unless the infallibility of the 
members of Green street be maintained, the 
conviction, whether right or wrong, of the se- 
lect quarterly meeting, that its privileges had 
been invaded, rendered an appeal necessary. 
The honest belief of its members that they were 
aggrieved, is their sufficient justification for the 
course they pursued. 

I have said that the conduct of Green street 
|meeting, in this affair, was wrong in all its 
parts. Had it been exercising no usurped 
| power, the manner of its proceeding, which | 
have recited, was in violation of all acknow- 
| ledged rules of discipline. No matter how per- 
| fect the right, nor how just the occasion for 
making that minute, Leonard Snowden was 
aggrieved by the manner in which it was done, 
and had an undoubted right to appeal from the 
decision. The refusal of the monthly meeting 
to inform him of its conclusion respecting him, 
clearly acquitted him of any necessity of in- 
forming it, that he meant to appeal. ‘The si- 
tuation in which he was thus placed was alto- 
gether unprecedented. He was put under the 
| ban of the monthly meeting; his name was re- 
j corded on its minutes, as an offender, for a 





dignity and weight, especially in those places|agreed to be carried to the monthly meet-| vague and unspecified cause; the clerk refused 


where the followers of Elias Hicks have en-| 
tirely withdrawn. ‘This separation, painful as| 
many of the circumstances attendant upon it| 
have been, we fully believe to be a means, un- 
der the divine blessing, of “ preserving our re- 

ligious Society from anarchy and confus ion,’”} 
and relieving it from a heavy load of superfi- 
cial profession, and tarnished or blighted cha- | 
racter, which had long been accumulating 
upon it, and which there appeared to be little 
hope of shaking off. But the secession of the 
followers of Elias Hicks has happily provided 
a way; and they have taken with them the 
disorder, the anare hy, and the confusion, which, 
during several years past, they had introduced, 
and seemed dispose d to continue, in our reli- 
gious meetings, to the disgrace of the Christian 
name. 

In the enjoyment of that serene and peace- 
ful quiet, which now reigns in our religious 
assemblies, and the retrospect of what these 
opportunities so lately were, our minds are 
humbled in reverent gratitude for the favour; 
and however small the number who convene 
may be, it matters not; inasmuch as we are at 
times permitted to witness the heart-tendering 
presence of Him who promised to be with the 
‘‘two or three’ that were gathered in his name, 
and quietly to ‘sit under our vine and under 
our fig tree, where none shall make us afraid.’ 

The enemy and the destroyer is abroad in 
search of his prey; not in the te rrifying cha- 
racter of a roaring lion, but under the spe- 
cious and alluring transformation of ** an an- 
gel of light,’ and “ no marvel if his ministers 
also be transformed as the ministers of right- 
eousness.”’ Never, we believe, was it more 
necessary for the members of our religious So- 


ing. At 
on the 


the next monthly held) 
19th of the 8th mo. 
was introduced, and copied on minute with) 
\this addition, “he is therefore released.” It 
|was done, notwithstanding the meeting was 
distinctly informed that the case was “under | 
care of the select meeting; 


meeting, 


indispensable part of every proceeding of meet- | 


ings against individuals; 
committee to inform him of their decision; with- 
out furnishing him with a copy of the minute 
made in his case. In the mean time, the com- 


mittee appointed by the select quarterly meet-| 


ing had reported attention to their appoint- 
ment, and that they were not ready to make a 
full report respecting the difficulty which had 
occurred. At the meeting in the tenth month 
following, the committee reported, that having 
come at last to a knowledge of the 
disunity in Green street select preparative 
meeting, they were prepare <i to extend suit- 
able care and advice in the case, when the 
monthly meeting in a summary manner inter- 
fered, and displaced Leonard Snowden from 
the station of an elder. Upon this representa- 
tion, the select quarterly meeting agreed to 
lay its aggrieved situation before the quarterly 
meeting for discipline, which was accordingly 
done. 

The conduct of Green street monthly meet- 
ing was wrong in all its parts. By the course 
which it pursued, it encroached upon the duties 
delegated by the discipline to the select meet- 
ing. ‘That meeting could not witness such an 
encroachment without remonstrating against 
it to the quarterly meeting to which Green 
street was subordinate. Its remonstrance has 


1824, the charge | 


it was done, with- | 
out appointing a committee to visit him, an} 


without appointing a} 


cause of 


| his nomination upon committees, and the whole 
conduct of the leading members, both inand out 
| of meeting, was hostile and persecuting. He ac- 
, cordingly drew up a statement of the proceedings 
‘of the monthly meeting in his case, which was 
laid before the quarterly meeting, held 11th mo. 
Ist, 1824. The select quarterly meeting com- 
|municated to the same meeting a relation of 
the manner in which Green street meeting had 
taken upon itself to exercise certain duties de- 
|legated by the discipline to the meeting of mi- 
nisters and elders. It is evident, from what I 
| have said, that the two cases stood upon dif- 
ferent grounds; that if the quarterly meeting 
should decide that the select meeting had mis- 
understood the discipline, and that Green 
street meeting had the right to displace Leo- 
nard Snowden, it might still have decided that 
the manner of doing it was unconstitutional. 
The propriety, therefore, of separately consi- 
dering the two papers was obvious. But at 
the very threshold of the business, difficulties 
arose, (insurmountable in the then state of so- 
ciety,) which prevented the quarterly meeting 
from acting upon the subject. An opposition 
commenced, on the part of the members of 
Green street, and those individuals who have 
since seceded, of the most violent, determined, 
embittered, and angry character. It was in 
vain to urge, that all which was asked was an 
investigation into the truth of the allegations 
thus made; that if the course pursued by 
Green street meeting were as correct as its 
members asserted, they had nothing to fear: 
that to reject the representation of the select 
meeting, and the appeal of Leonard Snowden, 
without a hearing, was to take part against 
them. It was declared, on the other hand, that 
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the remonstrance of the select meeting was a 
tyrannical and unconstitutional interference 
with the monthly meeting; Leonard Snowden 
was described as an ambitious man, mortified 
at the loss of his station; the most partial 
and unfair representations of the proceedings 
at Green street were persisted in; desperate 
efforts were used to inflame the passions of 
their partizans; the rack, the gibbet, the fag- 
got, dungeons and chains, the pope and the 
inquisition, were summoned to give energy 
to their declamation; every effort, in short, of 
a violent and bitter spirit was used to force the 
meeting to reject with contempt the communi- 
cation of the elders and the appeal of Leonard 
Snowden. After long stemming this torrent 
of violence, the meeting directed the two pa- 
pers to be inserted on minute. For seven 
successive quarters, this scene of violence and 
outrage was renewed in the attempt to erase 
those documents from the minutes, and at one 
time to displace the clerk, whose firmness had 
hitherto foiled them. 

The discussion, or, rather, the contest, whe- 
ther these communications should be referred 
to a committee for examination, or be erased 
from the minutes, became, in fact, a trial of 
the strength of the seceders in Philadelphia 
quarterly meeting. The principle upon which 
the question as to the conduct of Leonard 
Snowden turned, was that upon which the se- 
paration has been founded; the incompatibili- 
ty of the doctrines of Elias Hicks with those 
of the Society of Friends. The followers of 
this deluded man would never have consented 
to try such a question but by their own judges. 
Accordingly, as their hopes of succeeding in 
the quarterly meeting faded, they rested their 
expectations upon their strength in the yearly 
meeting. At the quarterly meeting in the fifth 
month, 1826, as there appeared to be no pro- 
bability of coming to a decision, it was agreed 
to ask the advice of the yearly meeting, in a 
case of difficulty, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to represent the case to a committee 
of that body. All things were now verging to 
acrisis. Friends had taken their stand, in 
many places, against the unsound doctrines 
that were spreading. Several questions of 
great interest were to be agitated in the year- 
ly meeting. It was apparent to all, that the 
fate of the new opinions turned upon the events 
of that meeting. ‘Their advocates were, there- 
fore, determined to hazard a bold and despe- 
rate game. The clerk of the yearly meeting 
had served acceptably in that station for seve- 
ral years; he was impartial, yet firm and in- 
flexible in what he conceived to be right. But 
he was not the man of their party, and with 
him at the desk, they could scarcely hope to 
succeed in their designs. The measures which 
they pursued to procure a majority of repre- 
sentatives, by doubling those from quarter- 
ly meetings where they held the reins, have 
been elsewhere related. They failed in this 
final struggle, and withdrew from the Society. 


It may be satisfactory to my readers to learn, 
that Philadelphi& quarterly meeting appointed 
a committee in the fifth month last, to examine 
the appeal of Leonard Snowden, who reported 
that they could find no grounds for the pro- 
ceedings against him. 














































The charge brought against him by the over- SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
seers was, “that he had manifested such a “ What think ye of Christ?” Matt. xxii. 42. 
degree of disunity with the monthly meeting, what think ye of Christ? is the test 
that it is our sense, he has lost his service as| To try both your state and your scheme; 
an elder.”’ Inusing the term unity to express | You cannot be right in the rest, 
religious fellowship, unity with the great body | Unless you think rightly of him. 
of the religious Society of Friends, in past as re eee — 
well as present time, is the full and compre-| go God is disposed to you, 
hensive meaning of the phrase. It means an} And mercy or wrath is your lot. 
adherence, in belief and practice, to that in-| 
ward spiritual faith, to that acknowledged doc- | Some take him a creature to be, 
trine and discipline, which form the substance 2 soe a Nae Se ai 7 
of = Quaker’s religion. A charge of disunity, Nor ara Runesieesndeehed io lost — 
like that preferred against Leonard Snowden, | go guilty, so helpless am I, 
depends, for its validity, upon the absence of}I durst not confide in his blood, 
this conformity. Where such a want of con-| Nor on his protection rely, 
formity exists, whether in meetings or indivi-|U®!ess | were sure he is God. 
duals, the disunity is with them. A single in- ; ee ts 

st a aha . Some call him a Saviour in word, 
dividual adhering to the primitive faith, and 


; ; ; aa But mix their own works with his plan, 
thereby placing himself in opposition to an un-| And hope he his help will afford, 


sound meeting, does not in the slightest degree When they have done all that they can: 
subject himself to the charge of disunity, asj!f doings prove rather too light, 
that term is used in the discipline. 3 little they own they may fail,) 

ey purpose to make up full weight 

I have thus endeavoured to present the read- By casting his name in the scale. 
ers of the Friend with a detailed narrative of 
these important events, which form an era, as| Some style him the pear! of great price, 
I have already observed, in the history of our} And say he’s the fountain of joys; 
religious Society; an era, from which im- — feed upon folly and vice, 

, nS ieee nd cleave to the world and its toys; 
partial observers will, it may be hoped, be able} 7 ix¢ Judas, the Saviour they kiss, 
to date the regeneration of the Society, and a/ And while they salute him, betray; 
more enlarged and exemplary career of use-| Ah! what will profession like this 
fulness. | Whoever, in after time, shall ex-| Avail in his terrible day? 
plore the past condition of this people, will find 
in these transactions the confirmation of a 
truth, which reason and experience alike dis- 
close—that the greatest troubles to which re- 
ligious communities are liable, are brought 
upon them by their popular preachers; and that 
whatever society wishes to protect itself from 
the encroachments of priestly ambition, or the 
assaults of fanatical madness, must provide, as 
a barrier, a body of men of mature and ripen- 
ed intellect; neither exposed, in the exercise 
of their functions, to the intoxicating influence 
of popular applause, nor to the deceitful work- 
ings of a heated mind. 

Posterity will do justice to the motives and 
the conduct of the men who thus braved the 
storm of popular prejudice, and threw them- 
selves, as it were, into the very front of the 
battle. To no part of the history will it turn 
with more admiration, than to the meek firm- 
ness of that feeble old man, of whom it may be 
said, in the language of the great poet, 






















If ask’d what of Jesus I think? 
Though still my best thoughts are but poor, 
I say, he’s my meat and my drink, 
My life, and my strength, and my store, 
My shepherd, my husband, my friend, 
My Saviour from sin and from thrall; 
My hope from beginning to end, 
My portion, my Lord, and my all. 
NewrTon. 
—p— 

Dog-Mill.—A very ingenious mechanic, 
M. Mathias, of this city, has in opera- 
tion in King street, a mill for sawing timber 
for sashes and window blinds, driven not by 
steam power, nor water, nor cattle power, but 
by dog-power. Four dogs belong to the esta- 
blishment. They are worked two at a time 
for about fifteen minutes, when the team is ta- 
ken off, and a relay of the two other dogs put 
to labour. They travel on the circumference 
of the inside of a wheel, of about 12 or 15 feet 
in diameter, which gives motion to the ma- 
chinery which drives a circular saw with great 
velocity. It requires some days, and some 
art to break a dog in. It is really amusing to 
observe the sagacity of these animals. ‘The 
cost of keeping four dogs is estimated at only 
6d. per day. Troy Sentinel. 
oo——_ 

It should never be forgotten, that though life 
has its venial trifles, yet they cease to be inno- 
cent when they encroach upon its important 
concerns; the mind that is often employed a- 
bout little things, will be rendered unfit for any 
serious exertion; and though temporary relax- 
ations may recruit its strength, habitual vacan- 
cy will destroy it. Mackenzie. 

00 

Speak not of religion, neither use the name 

of God in a familiar manner.—Penn’s Advice 


to his Children. 


“Unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought, 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.” 





JENNINGS. 


The Asiatic Journal announces that Dr. 
Richmond, an army surgeon, in India, has, 
within eight months, restored to sight nearly 
eight hundred blind persons. He calculates 
that there are in the British East India posses- 
sions, upwards of half a million of people with 
cataracts, &c. who may be restored to sight 


by an operation as simple as that of blood-let- 
ting 
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Our feelings were so forcibly arrested by a 
perusal of the annexed. account, that we 
have not hesitated in believing it would be in- 
teresting to our readers generally. What 
struck us as most singylar, is, that a character 
of so much true noflity, such genuine and 
elevated morality, as is assigned in the narra- 
tive to the unfortunate prince Abdahl Rah- 
hahman, should not sooner and more efhi- 
ciently have engaged the sympathy of a pro- 
fessedly Christian community. How strange 
that their sense of justice, generosity, and mag- 
nanimity, could for so long a period lie dor- 
mant, when a knowledge of the facts here de- 
tailed, must have been familiar to the neigh- 
bourhood. Of the Dr. C. mentioned we know 
nothing but what is. derived from the letter. 
Ile may have been a worthy and benevolent 
inan, but surely it must have been a sickly 
sensibility, that with a recollection of the kind- 
ness and hospitality he had received at the 
hands of the generous Moor, he could be con- 
tent to remit, for a moment, until completely 
successful, his- exertions to rescue from sla- 
very, and restore to his kindred and his coun- 
try, his friend and benefactor, The resigna- 
tion of the prince to his state of degradation, 
seems an enigma, upon any other principle, 
than that, though nominally a heathen, he had, 
nevertheless, in himself realized the universali- 
ty of that grace, which was set to be a light to 
the Gentiles, and God’s salvation to the ends 
of the earth. 


From the African Repository. 
THE UNFORTUNATE MOOR. 

A gentleman in Natchez has communicated the 
following account of an individual who is now offer- 
ed as an emigrant to’ the colony of Liberia. The 
Society has every disposition to aid the unfortunate 
man, and it is hoped that he may take a passage in 
the next expedition. 


Natchez, (Miss.) Dec. 13, 1827. 
Dear Sir, 

[ address you in behalf of an unfortunate 
man, a native of Africa, who has been held in slavery, 
in this state, for thirty-nine years. A letter has been 
addressed to the department of state concerning this 
person, under the hope that the general government 
nfight consider him a fit subject for their interposi- 
tion. As yet, however, I believe nothing has been 
dene. Believing he might be of incalculable import- 
ance to the colony at Liberia, | have no hesitation 
in offering you the suggestions of my own mind. 

The person to whom I allude, we familiarly call 
Prince. His real name is Abduhl Rahhahman. He 
was born in 1762, at Tombuctoo, where his uncle. 
Abu-Abrahim, was at that time king. The father 
of Prince was sent out as governor to Footah Jallo, 
which was at that time a colony of, or in some man- 
ner tributary to Tombuctoo. This country after- 
wards became independent of the mother country, 
and Alman Abrahim was made king. Prince, after 
completing his education, entered the army. He 
very soon rose to distinction, and at the age of twen- 


ty-six, was appointed to the command of an army of 


about two thousand men, to be employed against the 
Hebohs, a tribe of negroes at the north of Footah 
Jallo. He marched into their country, and succeed- 
ed in putting them to flight, and laid waste their 
towns, Believing his object accomplished, he com- 
menced his retreat. The Hebohs, however, rallied, 
and by a circuitous route and rapid marches, ambush- 
ed themselves in a narrow defile of the mountain 
through which Prince was to pass. He fell into the 
snare, and, with almost his entire army, was made 
prisoner, and sold to the Mandingoes, and by them 
put on board a slave ship then upon the coast, 


this place, during his whole captivity. 
time, Col. F. states he has never knowp him intoxi- 
cated, (he makes no use of ardent spirits,)—never 
detected him in dishonesty or falsehood ; nor has he 
known him guilty of a mean action; and though 
born and raised in affluence, he has submitted to his 
fate without a murmur, and has been an industrious 
and faithful servant. 


doubt. 
five years of age, he has the vigour of the meridian 
of life. When he arrived in this country, his hair 
hung in flowing ringlets far below his shoulders. 
Much against his will, his master compelled him to 
submit to the shears ; and this ornament, which the 


follow them. 





During that 


The story of this man’s life is eventful and interest- 


ing. Did my conviction of the truth depend exclu- 
sively on my confidence in the fidelity of his own 
narrative, | could scarcely entertain a shadow of 
doubt. 
may be satistied. 


Fortunately, however, the most incredulous 


Dr.C.a highly distinguished physician of this place, 


now deceased, knew Prince intimately at Teemboo, in 
Footah Jallo. He was taken by Prince to hisown house, 
where, during a long and painful illness of the dis- 
ease peculiar to that climate, he was treated with 
kindness and humanity. 
each other in this country, and Prince now relates 
their first meeting here as deeply affecting. 
tions were made on the part of Dr. C. to emancipate 
him, and enable him to return to his native country. 
From causes altogether inexplicable to me, it was 
never effected. 


They were recognised by 


Exer- 


That Prince is a Moor, there can be but little 
He is six feet in height; and though sixty- 


Moor would part with in his own country only with 


his life, since that time he has entirely neglected. It 
has become coarse, and in some degree curly. His 
skin, also, by Jong service in the sun, and the priva- 
tions of bondage, has been materially changed; and 
his whole appearance indicates the Foolah rather 
than the Moor. 


But Prince states explicitly, and 
with an air of pride, that not a drop of negro blood 
runs in his veins. He places the_negro ina scale of 
being infinitely below the Moor. His prejudices, 
however, have been so far overcome as to allow him 
to marry; and he now has a numerous offspring. 

At my own request, Prince often visits me. He is 
extremely modest, polite, and intelligent. I have 
frequently examined him in the geography of his 
own and contiguous countries—their political con- 
dition, forms of government, manners and customs, 
religion, &c. &c. His knowledge is accurate to the 
minutest degree, so far as I have compared it with 
the best authorities. He possesses a large stock o 
valuable information of the countries south of the 
Great Desert. North of that he has never travelled. 

Prince was educated, and perhaps is still, nominal- 
ly at least,a Mahomedan. I have conversed with 
him much upon this subject, and find him friendly 
disposed toward the Christian religion. He is ex- 
tremely anxious for an Arabic Testament. He has 
heard it read in English, and admires its precepts. 
His principal objections are, that Christians do not 
His reasoning on this subject is perti- 
nent, and, to our shame, is almost unanswerable. | 
can only remind him of the fallibility of man, and, 
from his own position, endeavour to show him the 
necessity of the great atonement, and the mercy of 
God, through Christ, to erring man. 

The father of Prince died soon after the capture of 
his son. His brother Almam Abduh] Gahdrie suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and, I believe, is the present 
reigning monarch. Prince states that he himself is 
entitled to the throne from this circumstance. His 
brother is of the half blood; his mother being an 
African. This circumstance, it appears, provided 
there is no disparity in moral qualities, creates a pre- 
ference. [ut he has no wish to enter again the bus- 
tle of public life. Many years of servitude have en- 
tirely subdued his ambition for power. He will be 
happy—he speaks to me upon this subject with a 
countenance beaming with joy—if he can return to 
his native country, live the friend of the white man, 
and die in the land of his fathers. 

1 would here mention that Col. F. is ready to give 
him up without an equivalent. I have also explain- 
ed to Prince the object of the establishment at Li- 


Prince has been the property of Col. James F. of|beria. He speaks with gratitude of the benevolent 


‘design ; and taking into view the short distance be- 
tween that place and his own country, he feels as- 
sured he can be of very great service to that colony. 

I now commend him to the favourable considera- 
tion of your society. I cannot persuade myself but 
that you will seize with avidity an instrument that 
appears so completely adapted to your wants. Is it 
impossible—is it improbable that Abduh! Rahhahman 
may become the chief pioneer of civilization to un- 
enlightened Africa—that, armed with the Bible, he 
may be the foremost of that band of pilgrims who 
shall roll back the mighty waves of darkness and 
superstition, and plant the cross of the Redeemer 
upon the furthermost mountains of Kong! Wishing, 
Rey. Sir, the humane society, 6f which you are the 
able organ, all the success that so noble a cause me- 
rits, and commending it to the guidance of Him 
who doeth all things well, I remain, with the highest 
respect, Nc. 

eS — 
From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE FAREWELL OF WINTER. 


Farewell—for I see that the blue-eyed spring, 
Bedecked with flowers of every hue, 
And wafted to earth on a zephyr’s wing, 
Is coming—and I must bid adieu. 
She is coming to change my reign of gloom, 
And to scatter abroad light, sunshine, and bloom ; 
The earth has been withered beneath my sway— 
She is coming to take its fetters away. 


The limbs of the trees dry and naked are seen; 

The rivers-are bound in an icy chain; 

The trees shall be clothed in a robe of green, 

And the waters shall flow in their gladness again. 
My voice has been heard in the whistling blast, 
Which toss’d the proud oak to the earth as it pass’d; 
That boisterous wind has ceased to blow, 

The breezes of spring shall gladden ye now. 


At the sound of my loud and fearful cry, 

The birds of the forest had drooped the wing ; 
They are fluttering now in gladness by, 

And welcome with music the coming of spring. 
The timid flowers were chilled by my breath, 
And their delicate leaves had withered in death; 
But the bright eye of spring has cheered them again, 
And like beautiful gems they enamel the plain. — 


And man, too, rejoices to hear my farewell, 
And leaves the gay fire which hath cheered him so 
long, 
And hark, on the breezes how merrily swell 
The ploughman’s blithe shout, and the labourer’s 
song. 
He forgets all the joys to which winter gave birth, 
The fire-side circle, and bright blazing hearth, 
And he thinks but of green sloping meadows and 
bowers, 
Of calm sunny days, and of fresh blooming flowers. 
S. G. F. 
iQue 
Excuse faults in others, own them in your- 
selves, and forgive them against yourselves, as 
you would have your heavenly Father and 
Judge forgive you. Read Prov. xvii. 9. and 
Matt. vi. 14,15. Christ returns and dwells 
upon that passage of his prayer above all the 
rest, forgiveness, the hardest lesson to man, 
that of all other creatures most needs it. 
Penn’s Advice to his Children. 
 — 


“The process of abstracting electricity from the 
clouds, by planting poles covered with twisted straw, 
and thereby guarding cultivated fields against the 
destructive effects of hail storms, has been fully and 
successfully exemplified in extensive districts of 
France, Germany, and Italy.” 
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